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SYSTEMATIC TEACHER TRAINING IS LACKING 


RUTH DOUGLASS 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


How did we learn to teach singing? Did 
we start out at the beginning of our stu- 
dent jives determined to be vocal peda- 
gogues, as a prospective doctor starts on 
a well-defined path at seventeen, with pre- 


medical liberal arts studies, continues with 
prescribed professional courses, tops that 
off with interneship in a hospital where 
routined supervision and apprenticeship 
precede his assumption of full responsi- 
bility for human lives? Eight to ten years 
of rigorous preparation followed by state 
examinations are required before a doctor 
is admitted to the profession. 


We too deal with the wellbeing of the 
human mechanism. We know that there 
is no definite clinical course prescribed 
for us, although most of us have studied 
music before teaching it far longer than 
eight or ten years in the physician’s train- 
ing. < 

Let us face this fact: No matter how or 
where we received our technical vocal 
training, no matter how far-reaching may 
have been our personal investigations, we 
—most of us—to a great extent have 
“learned by doing.” In that sense, we have, 
of course, been definitely in line with those 
outmoded trends called “progressive edu- 
cation”. We all know that “learning by 
doing” has produced some non-conform- 
ing individualists among our youth with- 
out basic foundational disciplines. As a re- 
sult more formalism is creeping back into 
education. Does our experience with 
“learning by doing” reflect the same weak- 
nesses ? 


We would all agree that in spite of their 
formal training, doctors do not save all 
lives nor cure all patients. We know, too, 
that in spite of our unformalized way of 
“learning by doing”, a few great singers, 
many beautiful singers, countless good 
singers, and many more mediocre and poor 
singers have emerged from our vocal 
studios. Sometimes we may have had a 
casualty—actually harmed a voice—but let 


us remember that the physician has not 
eliminated the mortician! 

It is to our credit that we do not sit back 
with complacency and say, “We have 
achieved”; that we are, rather, unsatisfied, 
not merely dissatisfied, with our. present 
achievement. 


Systematic Scientific Training Is Lacking. 

There are no prescribed courses for pros- 
pective teachers of singing; yet we all 
know what branches of science are in- 
volved in our unique and highly sensitized 
profession. 

Physiology with all therein involved of 
skeletal structure and musculature is es- 
sential for us. It is enough to read in books 
about respiration and phonation or make 
a few observations of our own physiologi- 
cal structure or activity? Are we reluctant 
to go into the physiology lectures or labo- 
ratories of our schools and colleges and 
submit to the disciplines inherent in the 
scientific method? After all, there are dem- 
onstrated laws of human architecture and 
functioning, including the processes of 
respiration and phonation. No voice teach- 
er can change them, in spite of the con- 
flicting findings so invaluably codified for 
us by Mr. Fields. 

Physics is essential for us, with specific 
attention to that branch of it related to 
sound; the nature of vibration; sound 
waves and their characteristics; harmon- 
ics; resonance—the whole realm of acous- 
tics. There are courses in acoustics avail- 


‘ able. We study them; we read books about 


acoustics; we discuss; we disagree. At the 
Harvard Symposium on Music Criticism 
recently, a distinguished New Yorker re- 
marked from the platform that it was dif- 
ficult to find any two voice teachers who 
would agree on resonance as applied to 
the human voice. I submit to you that we 
need a hybrid science called Bio-Acoustics, 
with an up-to-date text-book on the sci- 
ence of sound as related to the human 
mechanism, with its own experiments to 
perform in the laboratory and its own 


demonstrated conclusions, as indisputable 
as H.O or NACL. 

Psychology is essential for us. The very 
subjectivity of the instrument necessitates 
a knowledge of the working of the human 
mind; of nerve patterns; of sensation; of 
voluntary and involuntary controls; of 
concepts and their transmission from one 
mind to another; of imagery and its use; 
of imagination and its stimulation; of 
rationalization and its discipline; of 
psychoses and neuroses as they relate to 
inhibitions and tensions and personality 
development generally. There are books, 
as we all know, on the “Psychology of 
Singing”; yet Mr. Fields’ findings reveal 
the lack of unanimity in its application. 

Sociology is essential for us—‘the sci- 
ence of the constitution, phenomena and 
development of society’—to give us a 
knowledge of the racial and national cul- 
tures from which our students may come, 
as well as an ability to analyze their im- 
mediate cultural background. An applica- 
tion of sociology is, too, of inestimable 
value in the analysis of audiences and their 
reaction and behaviour patterns. 


Psychology and Sociology are, of course, 
not crystallized as are the physical and 
biological sciences. Yet the field is open for 
some of us to coordinate fundamental 
principles of both as related to our pro- 
fession for the benefit of all of us. If we 
need Bio-Acoustics, we also need Socio- 
Psychology. 

“Knowledge Is Power.” No one of us 
can escape the inplications of the sciences 
mentioned. A_ superficial acquaintance 
with them is not enough. We do not agree 
because systematic scientific training is 
lacking. 


Artist Teachers Often Lack Teaching 
Ability. 

It would be a marvelous thing if we could 
each find our ideal singer and go to that 
ideal to learn how he or she did it. On the 
face of it, we should like to assume that 
an artist who has demonstrated his or her 
ability to succeed before the public could 
pass on to others the way to successful 
accomplishment and artistic self-realiza- 
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EDITORIALS 
THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The Third Annual Convention of our 
National Association will be held this year 
in the interesting old city of Boston, Mass., 
during the Christmas holidays. A full pro- 
gram of interesting activities is being 
planned, the details of which will be sent 
all members shortly. 

The dates of N. A. T. S. meetings are 
December 31, January 1 and 2, and again 
these will be held in conjunction with the 
Annual Convention of the Music Teachers 
National Association (December 30 to 
January 2). Headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Statler. 

Members are urged to make plans to at- 
tend. Two important Voice Forums will be 
in charge of our Association; there will 
be a Voice Clinic and Demonstration as 
a special feature of our program; and 
many items of Association business must 
be taken care of at our Annual Business 
Meeting, including the election of officers, 
all of whose terms expire this year. Also 
our members can attend the many splen- 
did programs and interesting talks and 
discussions which are included in the 
M. T. N. A. meetings. 

While it is realized that, in the case of 
a National organization, no meeting place 
and no time can be chosen which will be 
convenient for all the membership, it is 
hoped that as many as possible will make 
every effort to be present at Boston. 


The BULLETIN 

Comments received from members give 
approval to the new size of the Bulletin. 
It will be continued in this form and per- 
haps increased to an eight page issue. 
Again the cooperation of the members is 
requested, especially in the matter of arti- 
cles on voice. The Editorial Committee has 
received several excellent ones which will 
appear shortly, but there is need of many 
more. Members are asked to be generous 
in sharing their knowledge and wisdom 
with their colleagues and are again invited 
to send articles up to 1200 words to Wil- 
liam Wheeler, 3411 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio, who will forward them to 
the Editor. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


One of the truly difficult tasks of your 
Secretary is the matter of the Association 
address list. If you plan to move, do send 


on the new address to Walter A. Stults, 
Box 694, Evanston, II) 


SYSTEMATIC 
TEACHER TRAINING 
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tion. I still think that is possible, if the 
artist is a genuinely intelligent and thor- 
oughly well-educated individual and an 
understanding human being, who turns to 
teaching because he wants to help stu- 
dents to sing. The artist who is vain and 
superficial, who was gifted by the gods or 
attained his position by “fate”, can easily 
become impatient with youthful medio- 
crity; can become opinionated to the ex- 
tent, of affirming, “I did it this way, there- 
fore you must”; can be artily tempera- 
mental; may be a superb artist without 
knowledge of people or pedagogy. The 
artist teacher who has demonstrated 
knowledge humanized by understanding 
could be an ideal for us all. 


Hurried and Careless Teaching Practices 
Exist. 


Vocal students are eager to learn to sing 
quickly, just as children want to grow up 
quickly or sick people want to get well 
quickly. It is a natural human reaction to 
wish to please our clientele or to attract at- 
tention to ourselves through the spectacu- 
lar. If somebody in ten lessons develops 
a. dependable ringing high C, and some- 
body else develops in six weeks an ex- 
quisite pianissimo, and somebody else in 
three months develops a spinning phrase 
line that leaves listeners agape, a satis- 
fied student group appears. 

To make a student realize that the self- 
control and self-development upon which 
self-realization in singing depend are slow 
processes, completely unpredictable, de- 
manding concentration, devotion, ambi- 
tion, patience, hard work, inspiration and 
conformity to natural laws, calls for skill 
on the part of the teacher. Can anyone 
tell us where to acquire that skill? 


There is confusion in the teaching of 
singing. Would you agree with me that 
the teaching of singing requires broad 
knowledge, humanized by understanding, 
implemented by skill? 

Have any of us an answer to the ques- 
tion propounded by Job centuries ago: 
Where shall wisdom be found, and where 
is the place of understanding? 


IN MEMORIAM 


With deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow-member 


ETHELWYNNE KINGSBURY 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT SURVEY 


These are the results of the question- 
naire which was sent out earlier this sum- 
mer to all members of the Northern Dis- 
trict. 

One word of explanation: this kind of a 
survey is obviously impossible to tabulate 
in exact numbers, since members were 
asked to state policies and to ask ques- 
tions. There is such a wide divergence of 
material offered (especially under Ques- 
tion 8) that it is stated as briefly as pos- 
sible to give some idea of all the sugges- 
tions received. At each one of the North- 
ern District Conferences this fall, many 
of these points will be taken up for discus- 
sion. 

Number of Questionnaires filled out and 
returned: 32. 

1. In your community, what opportuni- 


ties are offered for public appearances for 
your students? 


(a) Amateur 
Community functions of many kinds..30 
Church 24 
Social Activities 27 
Radio 8 
(b) Professional 
None 23 
Radio; church 7 
Conventions; weddings, ete. ...................... 6 


2. What suggestions can you make for 
the creation of more and better profession- 
al outlets? 


None 14 
Radio; more auditions; use more local 
talent 4 
Community Opera 1 
Inter-collegiate concert bureau.............. 2 
Individual college bureau .......................- 2 
Pressure on local clubs, churches, etc., 
for fees 6 
Send students to larger cities after 
training 1 
Government-sponsored opera ................ a 
NATS should. work with reputable 
concert agencies 6 


Club-sponsored concerts 

3. Please list concert agencies in the 
Northwest: 

No knowledge of any 23 

Listed one or more ...... 9 


4. Do you consider Question 1, 2, 3 of suf- 
ficient importance for discussion at our 
Regional Meetings? 

Yes( some emphatically) 

No 4 

5 and 6. What is your policy regarding 
missed and make-up lessons? 

No well-defined policy 0000.00.00. 3 

Missed lessons made up when teacher 

notified in advance, or when missed 
for good reason 29 


7. What constructive measures can you 
suggest? 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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VOWEL VANISH — A VOCAL DETERRENT 


by 


HARVEY RINGEL 
Musical College, Chicago, 


In listening to singers at all levels of at- 
tainment we come upon those from time 
to time whose evident vocal distress is ac- 
companied by distorted or exaggerated 
vowel sounds. In such cases, the degree of 
difficulty experienced or the extent of the 
stoppage varies, more times than not, with 
the singer’s expertness in handling the 
“vanish” of the vowel. Some may term this 
as the “off-glide” or even a third term. No 
difference — what I mean to call atten- 
tion to is the sound that leads away from 
the fundamental speech sound or vowel 
prime (the phonetic pure form which is 
common to the Italian language). 

We are all aware of the dual-sound 
basis of English vowels even though they 
are continuous glide sounds. As a matter 
of fact there is no real break between word 
elements except for necessary breathing 
and phrasing. Yet for each phonetic ele- 
ment the speech organs are momentarily 
in definite positions. 

Eicher negligence or unawareness by the 
general public has produced an over-em- 
phasis of wrong elements in the diphthong 
sounds thus resulting in the prevalent im- 
purity in English speech. Likewise the 
rapidity of our speech may be a contribut- 
ing factor. The primary and secondary ac- 
tions are easily confused because the ap- 
parent simultaneousness of the vowel ac- 
tion deceives those who have not culti- 
vated the faculty of fine discrimination. 
In ordinary speaking an individual may 
never experience difficulty. But let that in- 
dividual try this same over-emphasis of 
wrong elements in the act of singing, 
especially in the extremes of vocal utter- 
ance, and he is immediately confronted 
with an interference of the first order. Un- 
fortunately, many singers attempt to over- 
come this deterrent without getting at the 
real cause. Consequently the result is a 
partial incoordination which may favor 
the seemingly severe demands of enunci- 
ation at the expense of quality or a sur- 
render in the reverse order, based on the 
“thought” that good tone is more impor- 
tant than being understood. Since it is evi- 
dent that vocal music cannot rightfully be 
classified as absolute there must be a bet- 
ter solution to this problem. 


I am cognizant of the fact that in modern 
singing two things exist which in their 
very nature are at odds. The demands of 
enunciation requires. certain throat, 
tongue and mouth closures at the same 
time that we are impelled to keep these 
parts open as wide as possible to produce 
tone of the desired quality and power. 

Consonants give intelligibility to song 
but in the vowel lies beauty. We want our 
pupils not only to be capable of intelligible 


articulation but also to possess a voice of 
natural and pleasant quality. Therefore 
we must attend to vowels. 

Before we proceed we should review cer- 
tain concepts. We referred before to the 
fact that the dual nature of vowels is less 
evident in speech than in singing due to 
the fact that each phonetic element suc- 
ceeds the other quickly. This fact coupled 
with the over-emphasis of the secondary 
element of the diphthong, occasions the 
acceptance of certain sensations which be- 
come evidence to the less discriminate that 
the vowel is formed in the mouth cavity. 

Vowels can be formed in the mouth cav- 
ity. Here only can they be shaped volun- 
tarily and directly. But, while such a sing- 
er may be understood perfectly, his tone 
is almost invariably weak and unsatisfac- 
tory, incapable of a wide range of vocal 
color because it lacks the fundamental 
vibratory element. 

It must already be evident that an even 
greater difficulty has been introduced; 
namely, the attempt to coordinate volun- 
tary and involuntary actions. We all admit 
that the area of the throat is the realm of 
involuntary muscular action subject only 
to mental imagery. Herein lies the cause 
for much of the existing faulty emission of 
tone. Conscious adjustment of parts in- 
evitably produces imperfect guessing. The 
attempt to join this action with that of the 
involuntary area results in the “partial in- 
coordination” of which we spoke before. 
Certainly the mouth cavity is not the vowel 
cavity in toto. In fact many investigators 
have demonstrated that the vowel primes 
can be produced independently of this 
area. 

A more logical concept is the consider- 
ation of vowel sound as vocal color. Then 
the vowel would not be treated as a sepa- 
rate element of voice. Pitch and vowel 
would be regarded as one indivisable musi- 
cal sound. Both would have their inception 
in the laryngeal area. It follows that the 
pharyngeal tract would serve as resonator 
both for tonal pitch and vowel cavity. 

Earlier we stated that one of the impel- 
ling demands of the singing act in order to 
produce tone of the desired quality and 
power was to keep the parts open as wide 
as possible. By identifying the origin of 
vowel primes with that of pitch sounds we 


are approaching this ideal without sacri- 


ficing intelligibility. The opening cf this 
pharyngeal area responds properly only 
to a normal inhalation of stimulating pro- 
portions. There can be no conscious con- 
trol even in the retention of this desirable 
condition. In fact the sort of control that 
we eventually will come to recognize as im- 
portant is a certain passivity that permits 


the vocal organs to remain quiet unless 
they are activated by mental imagery. This 
results in less movement, eliminating that 
which is prompted by improper tensions. 

Our procedure in the establishment of 
the vowel primes and the proper handling 
of the vanish starts with development of 
fundamental tone. This full-bodied tone 
and the vitalized vowel tone grow togeth- 
er. The prime element of the vowel tone 
is sometimes referred to as the “long” 
sound. Rightly so, since the sustaining of 
tone is done on this “long” or most open 
part of the diphthong. 


If we examine the speech primes we dis- 
cover that we are confronted with dual 
sounds which may be dissected as follows: 


A EH-e 

E EE 

I = AH-e 

re) ane OH - 00 
U e -0O 


In the case of the “U” it can be seen that 
the “long” sound is the second element of 
the diphthong. The sustained sound is al- 
ways the vibrated sound. The vanishing 
or “short” sound is quite a different thing. 
This is where the mouth cavity plays its 
role. It becomes the area in whicn the 
vowel is finished by movements of the 
tongue. But whatever takes place must be 
in automatic response to and in harmony 
with the mental concept of the complete 
tone. The lighter quality of the “vanish” is 
that which we recognize as resembling the 
lighter mechanism tone. 


We must keep in mind that we are only 
capable of making one free phonetic vowel 
tone at a time. The attempted mixing of 
phonetic sounds gives rise to vicious in- 
terference. We should yield to tone and 
vowel concept but never anticipate it. In 
fact the listener must never be able to de- 
tect what sound is next to follow. In the 
language of the boxer we should not “tele- 
graph our punch.” When a vowel is fol- 
lowed by a consonant one can go so far as 
to sing an absolute vowel prime on a sus- 
tained tone and make only the closure for 
the consonant—the adding of the conso- 
nant will also include all the vowel vanish 
necessary. It is impossible to eliminate 
“vanish” and still speak English but it is 
possible to learn to sustain tone only on 
the most open part of any vowel sound 
thus vitalizing and emphasizing the sig- 
nificant speech sound. Since this sound 
serves to identify meanings we once more 
approach the ideal of intelligible singing 
without sacrificing quality and power. 


These points should be remembered as 
significant in the reduction of vowel van- 
ish as a cause of vocal interference: 

(1) Time spent in phonetic dissection 

will bring vocal dividends. It will 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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VOICE FOUNDATION 
by 
Mme. NELLI GARDINI 


What is meant by Foundation of Voice 
in singing? What do we mean by this oft 
repeated phrase which we have all been 
told we must have in order that we may 
claim to have learned how to sing. 


Webster defines “foundation”: To lay 
foundation of, to originate, to establish. 
The act of founding or that upon which 
anything is founded. 


Of what then is voice production found- 
ed? Of what does this consist or involve 
and establish as applied to the Art of Sing- 
ing? Do we agree as to what procedures 
should be followed in order to acquire good 
voice foundation? 


I was taught by the old Italian Masters 
that the foundation of any voice depend- 
ed upon careful development of the middle 
voice; that is, the articulate voice. Long 
hours, weeks, and months were spent to 
first acquire beauty of tone, perfect attack, 
simplicity of attitude, natural resonance, 
complete flexibility of the tongue and 
throat muscles, involved in the production 
of full, round, resonant tones in this area. 

The difficulties in the cultivation and de- 
velopment involved in acquiring a beauti- 
ful production of voice are the transitions 
that occur from one group of notes to the 
other, otherwise defined as registers of the 
voice—breaks—when their limits have 
been exceeded. 


As we all know, these transitions occur 
in what we term the middle and lower mid- 
dle voice. These transitions are the natur- 
al physical changes or adjustments that 
take place in the vocal mechanism. Does 
it not follow then, that the mastery of the 
difficulties here involved should be the 
prime objective? Does not the entire range 
depend upon their correct emission and 
control? Does this then constitute found- 
ation of voice? 

Is it not then within the limits of this 
range that the real labor of student and 
teacher should concentrate, the first work 
to be accomplished? Here no undue excite- 
ment is necessary to produce goed tones 
—ordinary alertness will enable the singer 
to produce full, rounded, matched tones 
once his ear has been cultivated to recog- 
nize his most beautiful tone. Tone must 
be listened to at the point of destination. 
Hearing and teaching “to hear” is the first 
task of pupil and teacher. It is the most 
difficult as well as the most grateful task 
and the only one to reach perfection. Lilli 
Lehman says in her book MY PATH 
THRU LIFE, “The proper way to teach 
and learn tone production is thru the tone 
itself.” 

What else do we strive for in vocal study 
but to make more beautiful sounds... 
beautiful, sweet, clear, effortless sounds, 


produced with intensity yet without loud- 
ness. Effortless breathing, letting the voice 
control the breath—not the breath con- 
trolling the voice. This will, of course, re- 
quire great perseverance, endless patience, 
concentration and skill by the student as 
well as the teacher. 


One has only to look at any vocal com- 
position, be it opera or song, to find that 
most of the notes and lyrics lie within the 
confines of the middle voice, as Lamperti 
pleased to call it “the central voice.” Yet 
it seems to me that most vocal instruction 
is not given sufficient attention and care, 
in the development and understanding of 
this part of the voice. This is the hardest 
and most tedious work to accomplish, but 
is the most thorough and safest method 
of procedure. 


I had the privilege of knowing most of 
the great artists of my time, and their ad- 
vice to me always was: the middle voice— 
always practice the middle voice, it will 
safeguard against undue forcing and pre- 
serve it for long usefulness. 

When all the difficulties here involved 
have been understood and mastered the 
voice will, with little added labor, extend 
easily up and down—made easier with ex- 
ercises in agility, also giving greater pro- 
ficiency. 

The human voice is capable of from 
three to four octaves. If then, when the 
range is limited, must it not be due to 
faulty approach? And, since every note is 
dependent upon the tones emitted preced- 
ing it—then it must follow that all the 
middle ones must be intelligently under- 
stood and produced in order to have an 
even scale and permit the voice to extend 
easily to its extreme ranges. 

Technique is a matter of many, many 
months, but to absorb it is a matter of 
many years. Rules and laws one must have 
upon which to rely. Technique, or Founda- 
tion, must be the singer’s servant, not his 
master. 

Not until you are master of your tech- 
nique may you hope to ever become mas- 
ter of your art. 


Technique is of the body—is physical. 
Art is of the soul—is spiritual. 


Consolation 

Perhaps Richard Wagner was right 
when he wrote on vocal technique in his 
collection of writings (Volume VIII - p. 
199): 

“It is certain that in no other study is 
such assiduous individual attention re- 
quired as in singing lessons. It demands 
ever vigilant supervision of the léast de- 
tails and unwearying patience in the most 
arduous practice to acquire a really fault- 
less development of the human voice. 
When in learning all instruments the laws 
of their technics rest on a firm foundation 
and may be taught the student in accord- 


ance with fixed rules by any thoroughly 
trained evecutant on a given instrument— 
the technics of vocal art are to this day an 
unsolved problem.” 


NORTHERN DISTRICT SURVEY 
(Continued from Page 2) 


A majority signified one or more of the 
following: 


Private teachers should adopt college 
rulings; lessons paid by term. 

Studio rules printed and agreed to by 
student and parents 

NATS should recommend a nationwide, 
stabilized policy. 

Lessons missed because of illness or oth- 
er emergency, be made up. 


8. State any other questions which you 
would like to have considered by NATS: 

Matter of fees paid young singers for 
churches, weddings, funerals, etc. 

More uniform rates for lessons; college 
tuition for lessons. 


Teaching load of college teachers; more 
uniform policy; relationship to load of oth- 
er college teachers. 

Can anything be done about “just any- 
one” teaching singing? 

Basis for grading college students in 
Voice. 

Training of the emotions. 

Standardized vocal terminology and 
vocabulary. 

A course of study covering four years 
work. 

District vocal clinics; demonstrations. 

Standards for teaching materials. 

Use of foreign languages. 

Musical pre-requisites to the study of 
singing. 

Upper respiratory health and hygiene. 

More stabilized tone-production. 


HELEN STEEN HULS, 
Regional Governor, 
Northern District. 


APPOINTMENTS 


NATS RADIO COMMITTEE 


Burton Garlinghouse, Akron, Ohio (Chairman) 
Daie V. Gilliland, Colunmbus, Ohio 

Dolf Swing, New York City 

William Wheeler, Cleveland, Ohio 

W. B. Downing, Dallas, Texas 

Mark Daniels, Portland, Oregon 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


H. Grady Harlan, Box 235, Brownwood, Texas 

J. Forrest West, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Elizabeth Mead, Edgewood Park, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 

Alvin Sauve, 60 Sixth Ave. North, Fargo, N.D. 

Mrs. L. B. Davis, Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Miss. 

aoe Treash, Eastman School of Music, Rochester 
aN. 


Norman Johnston, 149 East Bagley Rd., Berea, Ohio 
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OUR READERS WRITE 
August 5, 1947 
To the Editor of The Bulletin: 

I was very much interested in reading 
Mr. Edward Molitore’s article “This Air 
We Sing With” in the June-July issue of 
The Bulletin. Mr. Molitore has made some 
very worthwhile observations and criti- 
cisms of the statement of Laws and Pro- 
ceedings put out by the NATS. I agree 
heartily with the idea expressed in Mr. 
Molitore’s article. I think perhaps, how- 
ever, that he could have clarified still more 
the matter of managing the breath for 
singing. I am enclosing an excerpt from 
a talk I made at the National Association 
meeting in 1944 which bears on this mat- 
ter which is discussed in Mr. Molitore’s 
article. 

Sincerely yours, 


BARRETT STOUT, Director 
School of Music, Louisiana 
State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 


“Let us take the Management of the 
Breath and try to simply the process for 
the student so that he can practice intelli- 
gently in the absence of the teacher. Man- 
agement of the breath involves inhalation 
and exhalation. Inhalation involves two 
general types of breath taking, the high 
and the low, or, as one might wish to say, 
the shallow and the deep. A combination 


of the two is usually employed by the good . 


singer. But for the sake of analysis of the 
process, let us consider each type as if it 
existed entirely separate and apart from 
the other. In the high type of inhalation, 
a number of cooperating muscles, posteri- 
or, anterior and lateral,' contract to lift 
the ribs, thereby expanding the rib cage. 
Atmospheric pressure causes the air to 
rush in. Then the muscles simply relax, 
the weight and the natural elasticity of the 
structures push inward on the air and 
exhalation takes place. This may be called 
breathing for sustaining life. Now the 
management of this type of breathing for 
singing is the same for the first half, in- 
halation, but very different for the second 
half, exhalation. In breathing for singing, 
the muscles which have expanded the rib 
cage must not relax suddenly, but must 
remain contracted and gradually be over- 
powered by the muscles of exhalation’ as 
they pull the ribs down and compress the 
lungs. It is this antagonism of muscular 
forces that gives the singer control over 
the exhaling process. The skill with which 
he can balance and regulate these two 
forces determines to a large extent his 
control over the tone. This skill requires 
much practice, because it involves the 
counteracting of a muscular habit that is 
being built up through twenty-four hours 
of the day, namely the habit of relaxing 
the muscles of inhalation immediately 
after they have been contracted to lift the 
ribs. 


Now let us take the low or deep type of 
inhalation. The diaphragm contracts to 
push the viscera downward and the ab- 
dominal walls outwards, thereby increas- 
ing the volume of the lung space. Atmos- 
pheric pressure causes air to rush in. Then 
the diaphragm simply relaxes and ex- 
halation takes place as before. This like- 
wise may be called breathing for sustain- 
ing life. In this low type of breathing for 
singing, the management of the muscula- 
ture is again the same for the first half 
of the process, inhalation, but very differ- 
ent for the second half, exhalation. The 
diaphragm must not relax suddenly, but 
must remain contracted and gradually be 
overpowered by the muscles of the ad- 
dominal wall,’ which contract and press 
inward and upward against the viscera, 
causing the viscera in turn to press 
against the contracted diaphragm. This 
is a most important point and an observa- 
tion which has evidently escaped writers 
on the subject, for I have never seen it in 
print. Again, it is the skillful balancing 
of the two antagonistic muscular forces 
that determines to a great exent the con- 
trol of the tone. Here we need much prac- 
tice, because we are opposing nature in 
its demand to relax the diaphragm quickly 
after inhalation in the ordinary breath for 
sustaining life. (As stated earlier, most 
singers will use a combination of high and 
low, or of thoracic and abdominal breath- 
ing, without separating them artificially, 
as we have just done for analysis.) 

The pupil’s problem with regard to the 
management of the breath, then, is sim- 
ply the establishment of correct habits of 
neuro-muscular adjustment involved in 
the process of inhalation and exhalation, 
so that the opposing muscular forces are 
nicely balanced and under control of the 
will and the emotions of the singer.” 


! Anterior-pectoralis major, pectoralis mi- 
nor, suclavius, sterno-cleidomastoideus; 
Posterior-scaleni (anterior, medius, 
minimus, posterior), serratus posterior 
superior and levatores costorum; Later- 
al-internal intercostals, serratus anterios. 
Principally the thoracic transversal. 
Internal oblique (obliquus internus ab- 
dominis), external oblique (obliquus ex- 
ternus abdominis), rectus abdominis, 
transversalis. 


September 8, 1947 


To the Editor of The Bulletin: 

Edward Molitore’s article, published in 
the June-July Bulletin under the caption, 
“This Air We Sing With,” illustrates anew 
the confusion that so often prevents mu- 
tual understanding because of what might 
be called individtalized terminology. 

Mr. Molitore challenges the accuracy of 
a statement about Breathing which was 
included in an official pronouncement 


about “Training the Vocal Instrument,” 
released by NATS more than a year ago. 
The text of that pronouncement was sub- 
mitted to all members of NATS whose 
names were then on the roster (including 
Mr. Molitore) with an urgent request that 
any disagreement with its content be com- 
municated to the Editorial Committee. In 
due time the document was read and rati- 
fied, item by item, by members present at 
the annual meeting in Detroit, during Feb- 
ruary, 1945. 

It is entirely proper and desirable for 
Mr. Molitore or any other member of this 
organization to candidly express his or her 
convictions about the factual foundations 
upon which Vocal Pedagogy may logically 
be based. If those convictions constitute 
a challenge to the accuracy of any state- 
ment, official or otherwise, that has 
emerged under NATS aegis, and prove 
valid, the challenged statement should 
obviously be revised to greater accuracy. 

After carefully reading Mr. Molitore’s 
statement and comparing it with the para- 
graphs about Breathing in the original 
NATS statement of “‘Laws and Precepts 
upon which Vocal Pedagogy may be 
based,” it seems to me that the main con- 
troversy centers around terminology—par- 
ticularly around the terms “lift” and 
“spread,”—and that there is little essential 
difference between the breathing activity 
described by Mr. Molitore and that activity 
as indicated in the NATS statement. 

In the NATS statement, the comments 
on Breathing are preceded by and predicat- 
ed upon a statement about Posture. Cor- 
rect Posture is outlined as including “an 
upright spine, which will automatically 
bring the ribs and breast-bone into prop- 
er position, with neck muscles free from 
rigidity.” This statement was perhaps 
over-simplified; but it should be under- 
stood by every experienced teacher of sing- 
ing that such an “upright spine” will auto- 
matically cause the lower abdominal wall 
to firmly flatten and the ribs and breast- 
bone to lift to the highest level consistent 
with coordinated body balance. I doubt if 
Mr. Molitore would advocate any higher 
“lift” than that. 

Indeed, the emphasis upon a “lateral 
spread” rather than an “upward lift” of 
the ribs was predicated upon the assump- 
tion that correct posture had caused all 
desirable “lift” of the ribs. (I may presume 
to thus interpret the intent of the NATS 
statemen because I had a hand in draft- 
ing it.) 

Now I submit that, after upright posture 
has been established, the expansion of ribs 
in the act of inhalation must be in the pat- 
tern of a “lateral spread”—unless the 
breather muscularly pushes up the whole 
rib-cage and shoulders, which would 
“break him in two” at the waist-line and 
prevent coordinated support from the low- 
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er inter-costal, dorsal and abdominal 
muscles, a support that is so essential for 
sustained, vigorous singing. This “lateral 
spread” will, as stated in the NATS docu- 
ment now under discussion, be “outward 
and upward.” It will include spreading of 
the upper ribs as well as the outward and 
upward spread of the lower ribs to make 
room for lung-inflation. This statement 
does not, as Mr. Molitore infers, reflect “a 
prejudice against the movement of the up- 
per ribs” or a prejudice “in favor of a 
spreading of the lower ribs and of the ab- 
dominal wall.” The “prejudice” would only 
be against an arbitrary lifting or pushing 
up of the clavicle and shoulders beyond 
the level established by good posture. 

Mr. Molitore also misconstrues the in- 
tent of the NATS statement about breath- 
ing when he reads into it the “belief in a 
sag of any part of the abdominal wall un- 
derneath the diaphragm.” To “sag” is “to 
lose firmness or elasticity; sink; droop.” 
(Webster’s Dictionary.) That the descend- 
ing viscera during deep inhalation causes a 
slight expansion of the upper abdominal 
wall is indicated in the NATS statement, 
believed by members of the Committee 
that drafted it and, evidently, by members- 
at-large who endorsed it, either by specific 
expressions of approval or acceptance un- 
der the assumption that “silence is con- 
sent.” But I am certain that no one con- 
cerned with its drafting or acceptance even 
remotely thought that it indicated any 
“sag” in the abdominal wall. That the 
viscera must move downward to permit 
descent of the diaphragm, and that room 
for this displacement of the viscera must 
be provided by a proportionate expansion 
of the upper abdominal wall, seems obvi- 
ous. One has only to observe the breathing 
activities of any infant to be convinced 
that this is the pattern of natural breath- 
ing. But in this movement the abdominal 
wall does not “sag.” On the contrary, it is 
firm to a degree commensurate with en- 
ergy in the breathing act. 


JOHN C. WILCOX, 
Colorado College. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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help eliminate over-emphasis on the 


wrong phonetic element. 

(2) The concept that pitch tone and 
vowel tone are the product of the 
same area. They are not separate 
entities. 

(3) Vowels cannot consciously be formed 
in the mouth cavity during the sing- 
ing act since it is almost humanly 
impossible to coordinate voluntary 
and involuntary actions. 

(4) The establishment of fundamental 
or basic tone will pave the way for 
a better handling of vowels. 

(5) The concept that vowels have their 
inception in the laryngeal area and 
finish in the mouth cavity thus join- 
ing the full vibrated tone with the 
vocal prime and allowing the vanish 
to sound only with the aid of the mi- 
nor mouth area. 

(6) Phonetic sounds remain free only 
when they are not mixed. 

With the acquisition of the pure pho- 
netic primes all other modifications fall in 
line with the establishment of the correct 
mental concept of the desired vowel form. 
It is not necessary to spend practice time 
in mastering the modified vowel sounds. 


NEW MEMBERSHIPS 


During the past Summer, every member 
of N.A.T.S. was supplied with the neces- 
sary material and requested to procure at 
least one new member for the Association. 

The reasons for this are self-evident. 
N.A.T.S. was organized to unite the vocal 
teachers for their welfare and advance- 
ment. To achieve this purpose its member- 
ship must be increased to a point naturally 
representative of the voice teaching pro- 
fession. While the present total of nearly 
800 members represents a phenomenal 
growth for three and a half years of its 
existence, there remain many well quali- 
fied teachers outside its membership. 

Our roster ought to include all of the 
most reputable, capable and best equipped 
members of our profession. It is estimated 
that there are 5,000 teachers in the coun- 
try who are properly in such a category. 
This being the case, the present members 
are urged to do their utmost to bring into 
our membership all such teachers in their 
neighborhood or of their acquaintance. 

It is of the utmost importance to the 
profession that N.A.T.S. grow to its full 
potential capacity and power. Every quali- 
fied member adds strength to the organ- 
ization and every member benefits in many 
ways from this added vitality and power 
of the Association. 

Therefore, use without delay the appli- 
cation forms supplied to you. If you need 
additional ones, your Regional Governor 
will supply them. This is an immediate 
way in which you can work for the good 
of our profession. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Coward, Mr. G. Townsend, 18 Wendcll St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Crawford, Mr. Alexander, Lebanon Valley College, 
Annville, Penn. 

Edw — Miss Dorothea, 200 West 54th St., New York 


ity 
Josephine, 604 Pennsylvania Ave., Pitts- 
urg 
Riedy, Miss Helen Louise, 126 Washington Blvd., 
Williamsport, Pa. 
a om Emilio, 160 W. 73rd St., New York 23, 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Berry, Miss Linda, Blue Mountain College, Blue Moun- 
tain, Miss. 
Phyllis Louella, 2959 Quinton St., Shreves- 


Hops. Ms. Elizabeth Tally, 1122 Lee Ave., Lafay- 
ette, La. 
a. Mrs. Lessie, 7111/2 S. Gay St., Knoxville, 


Ten 
Sn 7. William, Music Dept., Univ. of Alabama, 
University, Ala. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
ory Mr. James A., So Emory University, Valdosta, 


Peterson, Mr. Paul W., Salem Coll. School of Music, 
inston-Salem, N. c. 
Putnam, Mr. Arnold E., eee College, Furman 
University, Greenville, 


ESTERN DISTRICT 


. Gene L., Texas College of Mines, El 
aso, 

Lander, Mrs. Robert, 2923 Silver St., El Paso, Tex. 
Mahattey, Albert Hill, 2149 Avenue G, Wichita Falls, 


Parks Mrs, Grace Conine, 1309 S. Carson, Tulsa 5, 


Parsons, Mrs. Helen Sneed, 2509 S. Pine St., Little 
Rock, Ark. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Branche, Miss Blanche, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


Burton, Mr. Wilfred L., 153 Institute Place, Chicago 
7 


Fischer Mr. ‘em R., Millikin Cons. of Music, 
catur 
= ‘Mr. Charles, 4171 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis, 


Kraft, Mrs. Marie Simmelink, Cleveland Inst. of Music, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Jacobson, Mrs. J. A., 1731 Park Ave., Racine, Wis. 

Scovell, Mr. Fs ey 1800 Main St., Alton, Ill. 

Shell, Mrs. (Flo Hunter), 1309 N. Franklin, 
Danville, Si 

Smith, Miss Eula R., McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 

Stewart, Mr. Cecil, Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio 

F. V., Southern Ill. University, Car- 

ndale, I 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Brown, Mrs. Frank, 1107 N. 49th St., Omaha, Neb. 

Gifford, Mrs. Clementine R., 942 Ashland Ave. ve 
Paul 5, Minn. 

Happ, Mrs. Thelma, 2101 Madison Ave., Burlington, 


owa 
Hunt, Miss Ida Clawson, 310 15th, Yankton College, 
Yankton 


$..D. 
Le Cocq, Mis. Edith Sedrel, Central College, Fella, 


Iowa 
Lively, Mr. Herbert C., Graceland College, Lamoni, 


Iowa 
Westbrook, Mr. Arthur E., School of Fine Arts, De- 
partment of Music, Lincoln 8, Neb. 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Borbridge, Miss Beatrice, 547 North Fuller Ave., Los 
Angeles 36, Calif. 

Cutter, Mme. Belle Forbes, 7526 Fountain Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Murray, Miss Denise, Willamette University, Salem, 


Ore. 
Spaulding, Mrs. Josephine Albert, 219 West Lincoln 
St., Salem, Ore. 


N.A.T.S. CONVENTION 
Time — Dec. 31, Jan. 1 and 2. 
Place — Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters — Hotel Statler. 
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